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PREFACE, 


It  is  extraordinary,  that,  amongst  the  many  efforts  that 
are  making  for  the  improvement  of  man  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  the  circumstances  of  a  country  which  ex¬ 
ports  a  vast  quantity  of  food,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
a  population  in  distress,  should  not  have  excited  more 
interest,  and  called  forth  more  inquiry ;  but  happily 
the  subject  has  at  length  obtained  more  attention,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  not  be  lessened  by 
any  temporary  improvement  which  has  been  caused  by 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce ;  for 
that  vast  class  of  the  people  who  have  little  or  nothing 
to  sell,  cannot  derive  much  benefit  from  such  a  circum¬ 
stance.  Whilst  the  population  continues  to  augment, 
without  an  increase  of  employment,  the  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  grow  worse  and  worse ; 
and  as  the  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland  is  rendered  more  easy  and  certain  by  means 
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of  steam-boats,  the  condition  of  the  two  people  will  tend 
to  assimilate.  If  employment  be  not  given  to  the  people 
in  Ireland,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
who  come  over  to  share  in  the  employment  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  In  short,  if  the  comforts  of 
England  be  not  extended  to  Ireland,  we  shall  partake 
of  her  misery.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  can  only 
be  two  modes  of  relief ;  either  to  lessen  the  number  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  or  to  give  them  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  point  out  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
latter,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  following  pages. 

I  have  not  said  from  whom  any  information  I  have 
quoted,  concerning  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  is 
derived ;  to  many  it  might  be  unpleasant  to  have  their 
names  thus  introduced — and  were  I  to  commence  an 

acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  individuals,  for  kindness 

\ 

to  myself,  or  to  express  my  admiration  separately  of 
each  of  those  who  have  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  country — the  pages  of  my 
pamphlet  would  be  crowded  with  names. 

The  Irish  gentry  have  often  been  accused  of  apathy 
towards  their  suffering  countrymen ;  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  charge,  there  must  be  some  strong  reason 
for  a  feeling  so  much  at  variance  with  the  proverbial 
character  of  that  generous  people.  I  believe  the  fact  to 
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be,  that  the  sight  of  such  a  mass  of  misery,  which,  as 
individuals,  they  know  not  how  to  relieve,  makes  them 
shrink  from  the  hopeless  contemplation  of  so  distressing 
a  subject ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  think  it  due 
from  me  to  state,  that  I  have  every  where  found  the 
warmest  interest  evinced,  and  the  most  ready  attention 
paid  to  plans  for  its  removal,  though  proposed  to  them 
by  a  stranger,  while  the  disinterestedness  with  which 
some  manufacturers  came  forward  to  invite  a  competition 
in  their  own  branches  of  trade,  is  almost  unparalleled — 
all  of  which  circumstances  have  not  only  created  in  my 
mind  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude,  but  the  most 
animating  hopes  of  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  Ireland, 
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THE 


STATE  OF  IRELAND. 


ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  is  so  generally 
admitted  to  be  worse  than  that  of  any  other  population 
in  Europe,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  at  any 
great  length  into  this  part  of  my  subject. 

Though  I  left  England  with  strong  impressions  of 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
I  had  not  procedeed  far  from  the  splendid  city  of 
Dublin,  before  I  saw  abodes  of  human  wretchedness,  of 
which  I  had  formed  no  previous  conception ;  miserable 
and  dirty  mud  cabins  were  the  common  residence  of  the 
pig,  the  fowls,  and  the  family.  Some  of  the  worst  had 
walls  of  sods  scarcely  two  feet  high ;  pieces  of  rough 
timber  found  in  the  bogs  and  covered  over  with  straw, 
formed  what  was  intended  for  a  roof,  (for  they  could 
scarcely  be  called  thatched,)  they  had  no  chimney  ;  but 
the  smoke,  issuing  through  all  parts  of  the  straw,  gave 
the  whole  more  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of  rubbish 
recently  set  on  fire,  than  of  a  human  dwelling. 
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On  arriving  at  Naas,  a  considerable  town,  our  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  beggars.  The  only 
handsome  buildings  I  noticed,  were  a  prison  and  a  court¬ 
house  ;  and  the  first  considerable  structure  we  saw,  after 
leaving  the  town,  was  a  barrack,  which  was  succeeded 
by  another  a  few  miles  further  on.  I  could  not  but 
lament  that  so  little  appeared  to  be  done  to  give  the 
people  employment,  whilst  so  much  expense  had  been 
lavished  on  the  means  of  coercion,  of  trial,  and  of 
punishment  for  crimes,  to  the  commission  of  which  their 
miserable  and  neglected  state  had  no  doubt  contributed. 

The  South  of  Ireland  has  a  vast  population  depend¬ 
ing  almost  entirely  on  agriculture,  whose  situation  may 
be  conceived,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that  a  gentleman  of 
large  landed  property  told  me,  he  believed  he  had  on  his 
estates  persons,  while  1,000  of  them  would  be 

quite  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  land.  By  many  others  I 
was  informed,  that  they  had  on  parts  of  their  properties 
more  people  than  the  land,  under  its  present  management, 
could  support.  In  many  places  the  poor  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  potato,  because  of  these  the  land  would  not  yield 
a  sufficient  crop  for  their  support ;  they  had  substituted 
one  of  a  soft  watery  kind  in  its  stead,  and  on  this  inferior 
food  were  these  poor  miserable  beings  subsisting,  and 
thus  were  they  sinking  lower  and  lower.  Exhaustion  of 
soil  could  alone  be  anticipated  from  this  wretched  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  inadequate  subsistence  of  the  people.-— 
Those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  way  in  which  they  drag 
on  their  existence  will  perhaps  attach  to  the  idea  of  the 
potatoes,  the  use  of  milk,  of  salt ,  of  herrings ,  or  of  some  sort 
of  animal  food.  There  are  doubtless  all  degrees  of  want 
amongst  the  poor  of  Ireland  as  of  any  other  country  ; 
but  there  are  vast  numbers,  particularly  in  the  interior, 


who  seldom  taste  a?iy  one  of  these  things.  The  following- 
anecdote  will  shew  in  what  light  they  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  use  of  milk  A  gentleman  told  me  he  saw  a 
girl  passing  his  gate  daily  with  about  two  quarts  of  milk  in 
a  can.  He  inquired  what  she  did  with  it ;  she  told  him 
she  had  to  take  it  a  distance  of  four  miles,  when  she  got 
three -pence  for  the  whole.  He  asked  if  she  sold  all  the 
cow  gave  ;  to  which  she  replied,  “  What  else  would  we 
do  with  it?”  This  shows  the  little  value  of  labour,  when 
she  had  to  walk  every  day  fully  ten  English  miles  to 
obtain  three-pence,  and  that  by  the  sale  of  two  quarts 
of  milk,  which  might  well  have  been  thought  necessary 
in  a  family  ;  and  her  ready  reply  showed  too,  how  little 
they  think  of  using  any  thing  above  the  poorest  food, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  even  reconciled  to  such  a 
situation. 

Nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  indisputable  facts 
could  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  this  country. 
It  may  appear  unaccountable,  that  Ireland  should  have 
been  shipping  off  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  that  even 
at  a  moderate  price,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
from  whence  it  was  shipped  were  in  the  greatest  distress 
for  want  of  food.  This  will  cease  to  surprise,  when  it  is 
told  that  two  gentlemen,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
district  of  which  they  were  speaking,  said,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  people  belonging  to  it  (being  in  number  about 
16,000)  would  receive  more  than  i?200  in  money  wages 
during  the  ensuing  four  winter  months.  Let  any  one 
imagine  the  situation  of  such  a  population  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
unfrequent :  the  preservation  of  life  is  not  then  within 
their  own  power ;  and  be  it  remembered,  there  is  no 
parochial  or  public  provision  whatever  for  such  a  case. 
Even  in  the  very  last  summer,  an  excellent  and  benevolent 
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lady,  who  is  giving  up  her  time  and  wasting  her  health  in 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  who  had  eighteen  or  twenty 
girls  in  her  own  house,  working  on  muslin  for  a  mainte¬ 
nance  for  several  months,  afterwards  found,  that  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  potatoes  they  got  only  one  meal  per  day ; 
they  never  complained  of  their  situation,  hut  went  cheer¬ 
fully  through  their  work  ;  and  though  her  house  was 
perfectly  open  to  them,  she  never  missed  a  single  article. 

The  want  of  fire  is  another  privation,  severely  felt  in 
many  places,  where  the  supply  of  turf  is  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  in  one  place  the  poor  are  compelled  to  go 
seven  miles  to  a  mountain  for  a  little  heath.  We  may 
judge  of  the  wretched  condition  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  travel  eighteen  English  miles,  and  to  undergo  the 
labour  of  gathering  a  scanty  supply  of  fuel,  and  carrying 
it  so  great  a  distance,  which  if  they  had  money  to  purchase, 
might  have  been  obtained  for  3d  or  4d.  They  could  have 
turf  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  but  then  they  must 
pay  2s  6d  per  annum  for  each  family,  to  the  owner  of  the 
bog ;  and  inability  to  procure  this  trifling  sum  puts  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  these  families.  I  was  told  there 
were  coal  mines  very  near  to  this  district,  but  they  cannot 
be  worked  with  advantage  till  the  people  are  able  to  pay 
for  them.  In  vain,  as  respects  the  poor  of  Ireland,  does 
their  soil  put  forth  its  fruits ;  in  vain  are  treasures  hid 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so  long  as  no  means  are 
taken  to  bring  them  forth,  or  to  enable  the  people  to 
obtain  them. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  but  that  such  misery  would 
be  productive  of  crime.  It  is  so;  but  on  looking  into  the 
whole  case  we  shall  often  find  palliations.  When  the 
landlord  can  get  no  rent  from  the  tenant,  either  from 
his  misconduct,  or  from  the  extreme  sub-division  of  the 
land  having  made  it  impossible  for  the  occupier  to  pay 
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any,  he  will  feel  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him ;  and 
when  we  consider  his  situation,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his 
wishing  to  make  his  property  of  some  value  to  him¬ 
self.  We  ought  also  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  consider  the  situation  of  the  poor  man. 
Every  thing  of  value  may  have  been  taken  from  him  ; 
he  has  no  chance  of  obtaining  another  farm,  or  even  a 
dwelling.  Driven  houseless  from  the  spot  where  perhaps 
he  was  born,  or  it  may  be  from  a  house  himself  had 
built;  can  we  wonder  that  he  should  feel  something 
within  him  pleading  his  right  to  subsistence  on  the  soil 
which  gave  him  birth,  something  of  that  principle  of 
natural  law  which  is  recognised  by  the  poor  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  which  here  affords  no  provision  for  distress  ? 
Can  we  feel  much  surprise  at  the  excesses  which  under 
some  such  circumstances  are  too  frequently  committed  ? 

There  are  now  residing  on  a  mountain  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dungarvon,  about  700  families.  This  moun¬ 
tain  was  so  barren  and  unproductive  as  not  to  have 
been  claimed  by  any  one,  nor  was  it  known  to  whom  it 
belonged  ;  but  these  poor  creatures,  many  of  whom  had 
been  driven  thither  under  the  circumstances  I  have  just 
described,  have  been  enabled,  by  burning  the  heath, 
and  by  extreme  industry,  to  drag  on  their  existence. 

It  will,  I  presume,  be  acknowledged  that  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  labour,  without  an  inducement,  is  a  very  general 
principle  amongst  mankind.  Inducement  will  in  some 
cases  be  offered  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  comforts 
or  luxuries,  or  in  others  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
A  due  reflection  on  the  nature  of  things,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  particular  facts  respecting  Ireland, 
will  fully  satisfy  us  that  the  people  are  willing  to  work 
if  employment  be  provided,  and  that  in  fact  Ireland  is 
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in  a  situation  peculiarly  fitted  for  rapid  improvement,  if 
proper  means  are  taken  to  promote  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  general  conclusions  and  a  crowd 
of  corroborating  facts,  I  lament  to  say,  that  there  are 
people  in  that  country  who  charge  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  with  an  unwillingness  to  work.  That  individual 
cases  of  idleness  may  be  produced,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
deny ;  but  that  such  a  disposition  has  been  manifested 
by  the  people,  when  fairly  tried,  has  never,  I  believe,  been 
proved  :  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  though  I 
have  repeatedly  heard  these  accusations  in  private,  no 
one  ever  avowed  such  sentiments  in  public.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  were  great  numbers  ready  to  testify  from 
their  own  knowledge  the  quiet  and  orderly  disposition 
of  the  people,  when  employed  even  at  very  low  wages. 

These  notions  of  the  incurable  indolence  of  the  Irish, 
which  are  entertained  by  many  benevolent  and  well- 
disposed  persons,  are  rapidly  giving  way,  and  as  they 
cannot  bear  exposure  to  the  light,  will  soon  and  for 
ever  vanish.  They  seem  to  have  had  their  foundation 
in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  A  vast  mass  of  misery 
presented  to  our  view,  in  the  first  place,  produces  feel¬ 
ings  of  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  relieve  the  afflicted;  but 
when  its  overwhelming  amount  appears  to  go  far  beyond 
any  means  of  relief,  we  turn  from  the  hopeless  object 
in  despair  ;  a  temporary  apathy  may  be  produced  in  the 
most  benevolent  persons,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  our 
attributing  the  sufferings  of  our  poor  fellow  creatures 
to  themselves ;  time  may  at  last  produce  this  effect  on 
the  most  candid  and  liberal  mind.  Such  might  be  the 
case  even  in  England  ;  but  what  must  it  be  in  a  country 
where  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  poor  are  separated 
from  the  rich,  not  only  by  the  immeasurable  difference 
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in  their  conditions,  but  also  by  a  difference  of  language, 
and  perhaps  more  than  all,  by  a  difference  of  religion, 
and  the  prejudices  to  which  religious  animosities  give 
rise.  But,  thanks  to  the  Ladies’  Associations,  which  are 
spread  over  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  they 
have  completely  disproved  the  assertion  that  the  people 
are  unwilling  to  work ;  every  where  the  contrary 
position  is  established,  though  in  many  places  the 
labour  of  women  does  not  produce  more  than  from  l^d 
to  3d  per  day. 

I  may,  however,  give  a  few  proofs  of  the  willingness 
of  the  poor  to  labour.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speak¬ 
ing  of  that  large  class  of  the  people  who  belong  to  no 
particular  trade  ;  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
combinations,  the  laws  or  the  customs  amongst  different 
trades,  are  carried  to  a  most  injurious  length  in  Ireland, 
— but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

In  conversing  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  concerned 
in  one  of  the  mining  companies,  I  was  told  of  the  re¬ 
markable  anxiety  of  the  people  for  employment  in  a 
very  remote  district.  When  they  went  to  inspect*  the 
mines,  the  peasantry  came  out  in  great  numbers  to  see 
them,  and  such  was  their  eagerness  thus  to  find  employ¬ 
ment,  that  they  threatened  the  owner  of  one  of  the  mines 
with  violence  if  he  did  not  accede  to  reasonable  terms. 
It  was,  however,  ultimately  taken,  and  when  a  manager 
from  England  arrived  to  conduct  it,  lie  was  in  consider¬ 
able  apprehension  for  his  safety  from  the  character  he 
had  heard  of  the  district;  but,  he  since  writes  to  his 
friends,  that  all  his  fears  are  gone,  and  though  he  only 
pays  the  labourers  8d  per  day,  he  finds  them  the  most 
grateful  warm-hearted  people  he  ever  had  to  deal 
with. 
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There  has  recently  been  a  manufacture  of  stockings 
established  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  A  t  first  the  women 
hesitated  to  labour  on  such  low  terms  as  were  offered, 
but  they  soon  willingly  acceded  to  them,  though  they 
only  earn  l^d  to  2d  per  day.  There  is  now  no  difficulty 
in  finding  workers,  but  merely  the  means  to  employ 
them.  These  low  rates  of  wages  will  doubtless  appear 
incredible  to  some,  for  it  is  impossible  that  this  alone 
could  afford  food,  clothing,  and  house-rent  of  the  most 
miserable  kind ;  but  nearly  all  the  poor  who  live  in 
country  places,  cultivate  potatoes  sufficient  for  food,  and 
keep  a  pig  and  a  few  fowls,  and  frequently  work  out  at 
least  part  of  their  rent  with  the  person  who  lets  them  the 
land. 

Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungarvon,  I  heard 
of  great  numbers  of  poor  men  who  came  from  Kerry,  a 
distance*  of  70  Irish  miles,  for  a  few  weeks’  work  in 
digging  up  potatoes;  they  stand  in  the  marketplace,  and 
hire  themselves  for  the  week  according  to  the  demand 
for  men  and  the  supply  ;  and  a  gentleman  told  me,  he 
had  met  a  man  returning  home  who  had  saved  4s  6d  to 
take  back  to  his  family.  I  met  with  one,  however,  who 
had  been  more  fortunate  ;  he  had  saved  about  30s,  the 
fruits  of  seven  weeks’  work  ;  wages  the  preceding  week 
had  declined  to  2s,  and  in  some  cases  to  20d. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Ireland,  that  the  cruelties  and 
excesses  which  occasionally  occur,  by  finding  their  way 
into  the  newspapers,  give  a  character  to  the  country 
which  is  by  no  means  correct ;  while  every-day  instances 
of  a  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  remain  unnoticed; 
but  some  of  these  ought  also  to  be  known.  A  highly 
respectable  Protestant  clergyman  told  me,  that  though 
his  parish  (in  which  there  were  only  nine  families  of 


Protestants,)  contained  a  very  large  population,  profess¬ 
ing  a  different  faith,  from  whom  he  had  of  course  to  re¬ 
ceive  tythes,  and  on  that  account  was  likely  to  be  the 
person  most  obnoxious ;  he  had  never  locked  his  doors 
for  the  last  six  years,  although  his  parish  was  in  a  district 
under  the  Insurrection  Act. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  patience  under  pecu- 
culiar  hardship  and  suffering  was  related  by  a  person 
who  witnessed  it.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
large  number  of  cattle  on  the  beach  of  a  small  island 
in  the  south ;  on  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it,  he 
found  that  the  poor  tenants  of  this  island,  had  paid 
their  rents  to  a  middle-man,  who  had  not  paid  the  head 
landlord,  and  these  cattle  were  driven  off,  without  the 
assistance  of  either  military  force  or  even  peace  officers, 
by  an  agent  of  the  landlord,  who  was  on  the  beach 
amongst  the  poor  wives  and  children  of  the  tenants, 
while  they  quietly  lamented  their  severe  misfortunes; 
my  friend  was,  however,  happy  to  learn,  that  the 
money  was  in  some  way  raised  without  the  cattle  being 
taken  away. 

Such  is  the  degraded  state  of  a  line  and  fertile  country, 
under  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  Government 
in  the  world  ; — a  country  retrograding  amidst  the 
general  progress  of  improvement.  To  develop  com¬ 
pletely  the  cause  of  its  present  condition,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  go  into  subjects  which  have  too  long  rent 
and  distracted  the  country  ;  but  however  necessary  a 
different  administration  of  affairs  may  be  for  its  com¬ 
plete  tranquillity,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  whatever  course  is 
pursued,  the  people  will  want  employment,  and  in  en¬ 
deavours  to  supply  it,  all  benevolent  men  may  unite, 
without  reference  to  any  difference  of  opinion  on  other 
points.  And  therefore,  my  inquiries  were  chiefly  directed 
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to  the  commercial  causes  which  had  contributed  to  place 
the  people  of  Ireland  below  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
and  to  the  means  of  raising  them  from  that  state. 

I  was  generally  informed,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  much  better  about  30  years  ago, 
than  it  is  at  present,  at  which  time  the  women  were  well 
employed,  chiefly  in  spinning  wool,  and  could  earn  about 
sixpence  per  day.  One  manufacturer  told  me  he  still 
kept  on  a  few  spinners,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  employment ;  but  this  was  a  loss  to  him,  for  though 
their  wages  were  very  low,  it  would  be  more  to  his 
advantage  to  purchase  the  yarn  spun  by  machinery  in 
England.  These  facts  were  most  fully  confirmed  by  a 
friend  whom  I  met  in  Clonmel  ;  he  informed  me,  that 
in  1793  and  1794,  he  employed  about  30  combers,  and 
had  4000  spinners  on  his  books ;  that  his  business  was 
only  about  one-tenth  of  what  was  carried  on  in  that  town 
alone  ;  and  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  such,  that  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  sent 
persons  round  the  country  to  give  out  the  wool  to 
spinners  wherever  they  could  find  them,  often  paying 
them  in  advance.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  English  machinery  began  gradually  to  under¬ 
mine  this  valuable  branch  of  trade,  and  finally  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  England.  It  may  appear  extraordinary, 
that  no  efforts  were  made  to  retain  this  source  of  profit 
and  employment  in  Ireland ;  but  several  circumstances 
seem  to  have  combined  to  prevent  it.  The  Rebellion, 
which  occurred  about  that  tune,  would,  fiom  the  inse¬ 
curity  of  property  which  it  caused,  be  likely  to 
discourage  the  erection  of  spinning  mills.  The  boun¬ 
ties  on  the  export  of  grain,  the  general  high  prices  of 
produce,  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  occasioned 
by  the  change  from  pasturage  to  corn,  and  the  drain  of 
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the  surplus  population  by  the  war,  all  contributed,  for 
the  time,  to  compensate  to  the  Irish  for  the  loss  of 
their  manufactures ;  but  this  compensation  no  longer 
exists,  and  the  same  cause  which  deprived  Ireland  of  its 
woollen  trade,  has  also  begun  to  affect  that  of  linen, 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Whilst  Ireland  Was  losing  its  manufactures,  its 
population  was  increasing.  When  agriculture  was  the 
only  means  of  subsistence,  a  great  subdivision  of  land, 
a  bad  system  of  cultivation,  and  a  deterioration  of  soil, 
were  the  consequence.  Whilst  this  subdivision  increased 
the  competitors,  raised  the  rents,  and  augmented  the 
number  of  forty  shilling  freeholders,  it  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  thus  a  population  has  multiplied,  far 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  country.  But  any  attempt  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  the  removal  of  one  of  its  causes, 
(the  system  of  forty  shilling  freeholds,)  without  providing 
employment  for  the  tenants,  will  increase  the  general 
mass  of  misery ;  for  these  nominal  freeholders  will  no 
longer  answer  any  political  purpose,  and  it  will  be  the 
interest  of  the  landholder  to  let  his  property  in  large 
farms,  and  to  introduce  a  better  and  more  productive 
system  of  husbandry,  by  which  these  poor  creatures  will 
be  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  subsistence. 


OYER  POPULATION. 

It  has  latterly  been  common  to  attribute  many  of  the 
evils  in  society  to  an  excessive  population  ;  and  as  this  is  a 
question  of  no  small  importance,  I  propose  to  examine 
it,  with  reference  to  Ireland. 

B 
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That  the  rate  at  which  mankind  are  capable  of  increas¬ 
ing,  if  all  checks  to  their  increase  were  removed,  is  such 
as  would,  at  no  very  distant  period,  produce  a  popu¬ 
lation,  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  earth 
to  support,  is  a  point  of  which  I  feel  no  doubt. 

But  if  Ireland  is  capable  of  supporting  her  present 
population,  or  even  a  greater  number,  in  a  high  state 
of  comfort,  (a  fact  upon  which  I  find  no  difference  of 
opinion,)  then  that  country  cannot  now  be  over-peopled, 
and  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  her  miseries  in  some 
improvement  in  the  arrangements  of  society,  which  may 
develop  her  resources,  and  put  those  comforts  she  is 
so  capable  of  affording,  within  the  reach  of  her  people. 

Some  of  those  who  contend  that  the  present  evils  of 
Ireland  are  attributable  to  an  excess  of  population, 
recommend  education,  and  the  inculcation  of  correct 
principles  of  prudence  and  economy,  as  the  means  of 
curing  those  evils,  and  preventing  their  further  increase. 
While  I  approve  most  fully  of  education  as  one  means 
of  raising  the  condition  of  the  people,  I  cannot  expect 
it  to  produce  this  object,  unconnected  with  employ¬ 
ment.  But  if,  by  giving  the  people  employment  and 
education  together,  we  let  them  feel  the  comforts  of  an 
improved  situation,  we  may  be  assured  they  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  retain  them ;  for  exertions,  which  are  used  to 
maintain  an  object  once  in  possession,  will,  in  general, 
prove  to  be  far  more  energetic  than  those  made  to  obtain 
what  is  only  in  prospect.  If  we  begin,  by  education,  to 
inculcate  principles  of  prudence,  as  the  means  of  acquiring 
comforts  which  have  never  been  known,  and  can  only 
be  enjoyed  at  a  distant  period  of  life,  or  by  a  succeed- 
ing  generation,  the  effect  will  be  much  less  powerful 
than  when  those  same  principles  are  inculcated,  as  a 
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means  of  holding  advantages  of  which  man  is  in  the 
present  enjoyment. 

In  the  tenacity  with  which  we  find  tradesmen  in 
Ireland  adhere  to  the  laws  of  combination,  we  have  a 
most  decisive  proof,  that  men  who  have  once  possessed  cer¬ 
tain  comforts,  will  make  every  effort  to  retain  them  ; 
while  those,  who  never  had  any  means  of  estimating  their 
value,  not  only  make  no  such  exertion,  but  quietly 
submit  to  be  excluded  from  them  by  others.  Servants, 
who  have  lived  in  respectable  families,  are  less  liable 
to  form  connexions,  which  may  sink  them  into  the 
lowest  class,  than  those  who  have  never  been  raised 
above  it ;  and  again,  amongst  those  who  are  un- 
prosperous,  there  is,  in  general,  a  very  great  reluc¬ 
tance  to  resign  the  station  they  hold  in  society. — * 
Indeed,  I  believe,  if  we  examine  this  subject  closely,  we 
shall  find  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  once 
belono'ed  to  the  higher  ranks  have  added  but  little  to 
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the  number  of  common  labourers.  I  will  repeat,  that 
the  inculcation  of  correct  principles  is  highly  desirable  ; 
but  let  us  not  over-rate  its  effects  in  checking  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  or  its  necessity  when  they  are 
once  raised  to  comfort.  It  has  been  said,  if  you  relieve 
the  surplus  population,  by  giving  them  employment, 
their  numbers  will  increase  faster  than  the  work,  and 
your  efforts  will,  in  that  case,  lead  you  farther  and 
farther  from  the  object.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
miserable  as  is  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  so  low  a  point  as  to  be  a  check  on 
the  increase  of  population ;  that  if  their  food  is  deficient 
in  quantity,  and  of  a  poor  quality,  their  labour  is  also 
little,  and  by  kindness  among  themselves,  absolute  star¬ 
vation  is  prevented,  except  in  cases  of  a  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  such  as  occurred  in  1822.  It  is,  there- 
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fore,  not  probable,  that  employment  would  increase 
their  numbers  faster  than  they  are  now  increasing ;  and 
as  we  have  seen  that  a  manufacturing  trade,  (that  of 
cotton,)  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  while  2|  per  cent,  per  annum  would  be  a  large  ratio 
on  which  to  calculate  an  increase  of  the  population,  we 
need  entertain  no  fears,  but  that  this  supposed  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  people,  will  be  completely 
overtaken  by  employment. 

If  a  proper  course  be  now  adopted,  there  is,  perhaps, 
more  cause  for  rejoicing  than  for  regret,  on  account  of 
the  numbers  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Necessity  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  natural  indolence  of  man  is 
overcome,  and  the  more  obvious  the  necessity  the  greater 
will  be  the  willingness  to  work,  or  even  to  change  the 
habits  of  life.  In  short,  if  we  look  at  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  on  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Bengal, 
from  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  aided  by  British  skill  and 
capital,*  we  shall  cease  to  regret  the  numbers  of  the 
Irish,  especially  if  we  consider  that  they  may  be  fully 
and  profitably  employed  for  themselves,  and  that  they 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  instrumental  in  supplying 
with  employment,  and  raising  to  comfort,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  India. 


*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from,  Captain  William  Gowan. 

“  In  the  district  of  Tirhout,  where  the  British  Indigo  Planters  are 
numerous,  and  have  long  existed,  there  has  undoubtedly  and  manifestly 
taken  place  a  very  happy  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  natives,  espe¬ 
cially  those  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Indigo  Planters, 
who  there  are  so  respectable,  and  in  general  so  beloved,  as  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  peasantry  around  them,  to  arbitrate  their  disputes,  instead  of 
going  to  law  or  appealing  to  force,  also  for  communications  of  scientific, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  other  European  discoveries,  and  lastly,  for 
advice  and  medicine  in  troubles  and  sickness.” 
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PLANS  FOR  RELIEF  HITHERTO  ADOPTED. 

No  person  travelling  through  Ireland,  with  views 
like  mine,  can  fail  to  be  gratified  to  find  an  universal 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  present 
Government  are  inclined  to  do  every  thing  they  can  for 
the  relief  of  that  country,  but  that  they  meet  with  great 
obstructions  from  the  abuses  which  are  practised  there. 
It  was  not  my  object  to  inquire  into  these  abuses  ;  but  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  idea  of  them.  In  many 
cases  money  has  been  lent  by  Government  for  public 
improvements  in  roads,  &c.  and  in  others  it  has  been 
given.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said,  these  grants  have 
been  shamefully  abused.  I  have  heard  of  influential  indivi¬ 
duals  obtaining  a  grant  of  public  money,  for  a  road, 
which  was  chiefly  of  use  to  themselves,  and  in  the  making 
of  which  they  employed  their  own  tenants,  who  owed  them 
money  they  could  not  pay ;  thus  not  only  putting  the 
public  property  into  their  own  pockets,  but  having  a 
road  also  made  for  their  private  benefit.  These  things 
are  now  better  attended  to,  and  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  is  likewise  greatly  improved. 

As  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Ireland,  I  should  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  this  subject.  That  there  is  a  strong  desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  poor,  to  have  their  children  educated, 
is  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
Irish  are  not  to  be  considered  altogether  as  a  people 
contented  to  remain  in  misery ;  many  of  them  are 
aware  of  their  condition,  and  have  a  strong  desire 
to  rise  above  it ;  and  I  believe  that  their  anxiety 
for  the  education  of  their  children  springs  from  a  hope, 
that  it  will  tend  to  raise  them  from  their  present  state, 
and  be  the  means  of  their  obtaining  food  and  clothing. 


That  education  would  render  them  better  satisfied  with 
their  situation  is  an  idea  which  I  think  cannot  be 
entertained  by  any  one  ;  for,  while  it  makes  them  more 
sensible  of  their  sufferings,  without  affording  any  means 
of  escaping  them,  it  cannot  be  wholly  unattended  with 
danger.  Without  wishing  to  lessen  any  one  effort 
for  the  good  of  that  distressed  country,  I  would 
just  inquire  whether  the  objects  of  those  benevolent 
persons,  who  are  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
would  not  be  still  more  certainly  effected,  and  some 
danger  removed,  by  combining,  with  education,  some 
plan  for  the  employment  of  the  population  P 

The  next  subject  I  have  to  notice,  is  the  promotion 
of  public  works  on  the  part  of  the  Government :  in  this 
respect  the  right  thing  has  been  done,  but  done  with 
a  too  sparing  hand. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  that  public  works  should 
be  undertaken  by  individuals  for  their  own  individual 
profit,  than  by  the  Government,  because  thereby  utility 
of  plan,  and  economy  in  the  execution,  will  be  better 
secured.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. — • 
When  would  individuals,  for  their  own  profit,  have 
effected  the  great  works  in  the  road  from  London, 
through  Wales,  to  Dublin;  and  yet,  as  great  national 
works,  who  will  be  found  to  condemn  them  ?  Such  are, 
in  many  respects,  better  performed  by  the  nation,  than 
by  individuals;  for  where  they  are  undertaken  for 
individual  profit,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  interest  or  the 
inclinations  of  others  with  whose  property  they  may 
interfere,  should  be  consulted  ;  but  where  they  are  under¬ 
taken  for  national  objects,  individual  interests  must  more 
completely  give  way,  and  the  work  will  be  better 
accomplished. 
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These  works  in  Ireland  seem  to  have  been  undertaken 
too  sparingly,  and  in  some  cases  rather  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  alive  from  one  year  to  another,  than  to 
raise  them  permanently  from  their  present  impoverished 
condition ;  but,  perhaps,  this  was  wise,  unless  Govern¬ 
ment  had  some  ulterior  view  of  giving  general  and 
lasting  employment ;  for  when  works  of  this  kind  are 
finished,  the  people  often  return  to  their  former  state  of 
misery. 

If  any  plan  of  a  permanent  nature  should  be  adopted, 
public  works  on  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scale  will  be 
found  a  most  important  means  of  affording  immediate 
employment  and  relief,  and  by  the  tranquillity  which 
they  are  calculated  to  produce,  will  give  encouragement 
to  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  and  fit  the  people 
to  work  at  them,  by  the  formation  of  industrious  habits. 

Amongst  the  efforts  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  are  those  which  are  making  by  societies 
and  individuals  in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Irish 
Ladies’  Association,  an  association  from  which  incalculable 
good  would  have  arisen,  even  if  it  had  done  no  more  than 
demonstrated  beyond  a  question,  that  the  great  cause 
of  distress  is  the  want  of  employment,  and  proved  that 
the  people  are  willing  to  work  ;  but  it  has  done  much  more 
— it  has  excited  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  rich,  con¬ 
cerning  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  brought  the  two 
classes  nearer  together,  and  afforded  much  real  relief. 
Still,  as  a  means  of  relieving  Ireland  as  a  nation,  or  of 
raising  the  population  to  comfort,  there  can  be  no  solid 
hopes  from  any  plan  founded  wholly  on  benevolent 
principles,  unmixed  with  motives  of  self-interest. 

Emigration,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  in  part,  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  popular  notion  that  she  was  over-peopled. 
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and  that  if  the  inhabitants  were  starving,  it  was  because 
the  country  was  unable  to  maintain  them.  Before  any 
means  of  giving  general  employment  were  pointed  out, 
it  was  natural  enough  to  look  to  what  could  in  that 
case  have  been  the  only  relief,  however  enormous  the 
expenditure  of  exporting  even  the  annual  increase,  with¬ 
out  at  all  lessening  their  numbers.*  But  if  the  people 
can  be  employed,  and  their  comforts  so  far  increased  as 
that  they  would  each  be  able  to  contribute  40s  per 
annum  to  the  revenue,  they  might  be  considered  in  this 
respect  only,  worth  £40  to  the  state ;  but  if  instead  of 
providing  employment,  £ 35  is  expended  in  sending  each 
of  them  away,  it  is  a  national  loss  of  £75  for  every 
person  so  emigrating. 


PLANS  PROPOSED  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF 

THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  generally  estimated,  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  whole  of 
a  proportionably  larger  population  in  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land  can  be  required  for  this  pursuit,  That  the  land, 
in  most  places,  does  not  produce  nearly  half  of  what 
it  may  be  made  to  produce,  is  unquestionably  true  ,•  but 
improved  systems  would,  in  many  cases,  lessen,  instead 
of  increasing  the  employment  of  the  people. 

Domestic  manufactures  may,  no  doubt,  be  introduced, 
and  would  add  greatly  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  if 

*  If  we  take  the  annual  increase  on  a  population  of  7,000,000  at  2| 
per  cent,  it  will  amount  to  175,000  persons,  which  if  sent  away  at  an 
expense  of  £35  each,  would  cost  upwards  of  6  millions  per  year. 
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thereby  they  were  supplied  more  plentifully  with  cloth¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  their  own  hands;  and  though 
some  improvements  might  also  be  made  in  their  present 
condition,  by  an  extension  of  the  linen  trade  in  the 
south,  and  by  a  more  general  employment  in  other 
branches  of  hand  labour ;  yet,  as  English  machinery 
has  evidently  deprived  Ireland  of  most  of  her  employ¬ 
ments,  she  can  only  regain  these,  or  retain  what  she  has, 
by  adopting  English  improvements. 

The  wool  and  worsted  businesses  may  be  in  part  re¬ 
gained  by  proper  measures,  but  nearly  all  of  the  former, 
now  produced  in  both  countries,  is  spun  by  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  England,  and  therefore  to  introduce  the 
spinning  of  wool  to  any  great  extent,  unless  it  wrere  more 
evident  whence  the  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material 
is  to  be  obtained,  or  where  a  market  for  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  is  to  be  found,  would  only  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  mutually  injurious  competition  of  English  and 
Irish  machinery. 

Manufactures  of  hardware,  for  which  the  supply  of 
the  raw  material  is  inexhaustible,  may  be  very  advan¬ 
tageously  introduced. 

But  the  Cotton  trade  has  extended  with  greater 
rapidity  than  any  other.  Forty  years  ago,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  England  did  not  much  exceed  10  millions 
of  pounds,  and  it  now  exceeds  160  millions ;  nor  is  this 
vast  increase  confined  to  this  country  alone,  for  in 
France  they  now  spin  as  much  cotton  as  was  spun  in 
England  fourteen  years  since.  If  the  increase  of  this 
trade  has  been  so  rapid  in  these  countries,  may  we  not 
conclude  that,  when  it  has  been  once  fully  established  in 
Ireland,  its  extension  will  be  equally  rapid.  But  if  the 
immense  population  of  Ireland  were  employed  with 
machinery,  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  find  a 
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market  for  the  produce  of  their  labours  ?  They  must 
do  for  other  countries  what  England  has  done  for 
them  ;  they  too  must  supersede  the  hand  labour  of  other 
countries  by  their  machinery.  British  India  affords  the 
finest  field  for  their  exertions.  That  country  alone 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  a 
market  for  the  manufactured  article.  Ireland  has  only 
to  offer  to  the  population  of  India,  cheaper  manufac¬ 
tures  than  their  hand  labour  can  produce,  and  to  take 
in  return  those  articles  which  her  own  climate  does 
not  afford ;  and  thus,  whdst  she  adds  to  hei  own  pios- 
perity,  she  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  theirs.— 
The  desire  to  obtain  those  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life,  which  an  intercom  se  with  countries 
under  different  climates  supplies,  makes  foreign  com¬ 
merce  a  powerful  means  for  introducing  manufactories ; 
but  where  these  are  once  established,  the  greatest  source 
of  employment  arises  from  the  increased  comforts  of  the 
people  themselves. 

The  most  natural,  lasting,  and  extensive  exchanges 
will  always  be  made  between  countries  under  different 
climates  whose  productions  aiid  pursuits  are  most  varied ; 
thus  our  most  extended  commerce  will  be  with  countries 
within  the  tropics.  Let  us  then  examine  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  inhabitants  are  now  furnished  with  the 
products  of  our  machinery.  When  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  map  of  the  world,  and  look  at  China,  India, 
and  Africa,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  we  are  not  yet 
supplying  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  these 
regions.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  P  Can  we  not 
sell  the  goods  which  they  require  cheaper  than  they 
can  make  them  ?  The  British  manufacturer  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  able  to  undersell  all  the  fabrics  of  these  countries, 
<and.  tine  extension  of  our  commerce  with  the  world, 


has  but  one  obstacle  to  its  progress, — the  want  of 
some  article  for  consumption  at  home,  to  be  received 
in  payment  for  our  manufactures.  Now  it  appears  evi¬ 
dent,  that  this  difficulty  will  gradually  diminish  as  the 
condition  of  our  own  population  gradually  improves. 
What  a  fine  field  for  the  extension  of  commerce,  does 
the  improvement  of  the  Irish  population  afford  ?  We 
have  only  to  remove  obstructions  from  trade,  to  enable 
them  to  procure  what  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  we 
have  a  boundless  market  for  foreign  productions.  If,  in 
the  short  space  of  about  half  a  century,  (since  spinning 
machinery  was  invented)  one-tenth  part  of  the  population 
of  the  globe  is  supplied  with  clothing  by  it,  this  is  surely 
a  very  great  progress — and  what,  we  may  rationally 
inquire,  prevents  our  supplying  the  other  nine-tenths? 
There  will  naturally  be  a  difficulty  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities  with  countries  under  a  similar  climate,  and 
in  them  England  will  soon  have  to  contend,  if  she  does 
not  do  so  already,  both  with  machinery  and  productions 
like  her  own.  But  how  are  we  circumstanced  with 
respect  to  countries  in  different  climates  ?  From  an 
immense  proportion  of  their  population  we  are  either 
partially  or  wholly  excluded  by  acts  and  regulations  of 
our  own  making.  Of  an  extended  trade  with  Africa, 
we  are  deprived  by  the  slave  trade  of  foreigners, 
(which  we  are  able  to  suppress,  as  will  be  shown  here¬ 
after,)  or  else  by  prohibitory  duties  and  restrictions 
on  some  of  her  productions.  We  are  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  excluded  from  the  trade  with  our  own 
dominions  in  India,  by  prohibitory  duties  on  her 
sugar.  A  direct  intercourse  with  China  is  wholly 
prevented  by  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  from  the  trade  in  her  sugar,  we  -are  shut 
out  by  the  heavy  prohibitory  duty  imposed  upon  it. 
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Where,  then,  are  we  first  to  begin  to  break  through 
these  barriers  of  our  own  creating,  which  hinder  Ireland 
from  rising  above  her  present  depression  and  misery,  and 
which  prevent  a  vast  increase  in  the  prosperity  and 
the  comforts  of  the  people  of  England  ?  I  answer,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  in  our  own  dominions,  in  countries  under 
our  own  laws,  where  the  people  have  a  right  to  look 
for  paternal  protection  from  the  Government,  and  for 
the  benefits  of  that  system  of  free  commerce,  now  so 
generally  understood  and  acknowledged. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  the  want  of  profitable 
returns  is  the  general  cause  of  the  limitation  of  our  com¬ 
merce.  Let  us  examine  how  far  this  remark  will  apply 
to  India.  When  the  trade  was  first  opened,  the  rupee 
was  worth  2s  9d  in  exchange  with  England :  it  is  now 
reduced  to  Is  lOd.  The  effects  of  this  exchange  will 
be  more  readily  understood  if  stated  thus : — Suppose 
a  British  manufacturer  sold  his  cloth  for  a  rupee  per 
yard,  he  would  at  the  first  rate  of  exchange  receive  2s  9d 
English,  whilst  at  the  latter,  he  would  get  but  Is  lOd, 
though  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was  in  both 
cases  exactly  the  same.  The  cause  of  this  difference 
will  at  once  be  understood  by  any  commercial  man,  to 
be  a  want  of  profitable  returns;  but  notwithstanding 
these  obstructions,  the  increase  of  our  exports  of  cotton 
goods  has  been  most  surprising.  In  1815,  their  official 
value  was  ^78,197,  and  in  1823,  <£1,640,984,  a  mani¬ 
fest  proof  of  the  vast  extension  that  would  take  place 
in  this  trade,  if  the  obstructions  were  removed. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Bengal  are  admirably  suited  for 
the  growth  of  sugar ;  and  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  important  article  of  returns ;  nearly  the  greatest 
value  of  this  article  is  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  even 
under  the  present  enormous  duties  ;  our  commerce  with 
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India,  we  may  therefore  say,  is  mainly  prevented  by  an 
almost  prohibitory  duty  -on  her  sugar,  it  being  10s 
per  cwt.  more  than  is  paid  on  that  from  the  West  Indies. 

Besides,  it  will  be  found,  that  an  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation  of  sugar  in  India,  would  enable  the 
producer  so  completely  to  undersell  the  sugar-growers 
of  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  as  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
that  nefarious  traffic  on  the  African  coast,  which  all 
our  endeavours,  and  even  large  pecuniary  bribes,  have 
hitherto  failed  to  effect ;  and  this  once  accomplished, 
the  great  barrier  to  our  trade  with  Africa,  and  to  her 
consequent  civilization,  is  removed. 

We  are  entitled  to  have  our  tea  at  half  its  present 
price  ;*  and  if  it  were  thus  reduced  (even  though  the 
Company  still  held  their  charter  according  to  the  terms 
of  it,)  a  far  greater  quantity  would  be  used,  and  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  our 
owm  industry. 

These  things  cannot  all  be  effected  at  once ;  we  can¬ 
not  in  a  moment  convert  the  whole  unemployed  Irish 
population  into  industrious  manufacturers,  nor,  if  we 
could,  should  we  find  that  the  people,  with  whom  we 
are  proposing  to  exchange  the  productions  of  their  labour, 
had  raised  a  sufficient  quantity  of  articles  to  be  given 
in  return  ;  those  people  will  only  increase  the  growth 
of  their  sugar,  tea,  &c.  and  the  Irish  people  will  only 
increase  their  manufactures,  as  an  increased  demand  shall 
offer  inducement  to  do  so  ;  but  as  there  is  an  abundant 
population  on  each  side,  their  mutual  wants  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  further  comforts,  will  act  with 
great  rapidity  on  both. 


*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXXVIII.  p.  458. 
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If  I  am  right  in  my  estimate,  that  our  present  export 
of  manufactures  does  not  supply  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  population  within  the  tropics,  and  that  we  can  supply 
the  other  nine-tenths  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now 
supplied;  there  can  surely  he  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  rational  man,  that  there  might  be  sufficient  trade 
for  the  full  employment  of  the  Irish  people,  not  only 
to  place  them  on  a  level  with  those  of  England,  but 
also,  to  raise  both  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  far  beyond  what  either  of  them  now  enjoys. 

Having  shown  the  possibility,  nay,  the  practicability  of 
giving  employment,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  Ireland, 
my  plan  for  effecting  that  object  is  very  simple  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  new — no  untried  scheme ;  it  is  only  to  put 
into  practice  an  acknowledged  principle ;  it  is  only  for 
the  Government  to  carry  their  own  enlightened  commer¬ 
cial  views  into  effect ;  that  the  same  principle  which  has 
been  put  into  operation  apparently  against  her,  may 
also  be  suffered  to  operate  in  her  favour  ;  in  a  word,  to 
remove  present  restrictions,  and  give  her  the  advantages 
of  a  free  trade. 

If  bounties  are  injurious  even  to  those  who  receive  them, 
surely  they  must  be  so  to  all  others.  If  it  was  a  proper 
measure  to  deprive  Ireland  of  the  bounties  she  received, 
she  ought  unquestionably  to  be  relieved  from  those  she 
pays.  All  that  is  wanted  for  Ireland  is,  that  she  should 
be  treated  with  justice  and  impartiality.  The  poverty 
and  distress  of  the  West  Indies  induced  Government  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  their  trade,  and  to  open  to 
them  the  commerce  of  the  world :  the  necessities  of 
Ireland  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  deprived  of  the 
monopoly  of  her  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Do 
not  the  poverty,  and  the  distress  of  Ireland  give  her 
equal  claims  to  consideration  ?  and  is  not  the  remedy 
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which  has  been  applied  to  the  West  Indies  precisely 
the  remedy  for  her  ?  And  why  has  it  not  been  granted  P 
Because  she  has  not  asked  for  it, — nay  more,  when  a 
bill  to  destroy,  to  some  extent,  her  monopoly  of  the 
West  India  market,  was  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  not  one  remonstrance  was  made  against  it !  But 
in  the  session  after,  when  a  motion  was  made  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  duties  on  East  and  West  India  sugar, 
and  thus  in  effect  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the  West  India 
monopoly  ;  then,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  were 
numerous  petitions  against  it.  These  petitions,  it  may 
be  said,  were  the  act  of  a  few  men,  whose  trade  was 
the  exportations  of  provision  which  the  population,  if 
employed,  should  consume ;  and  the  interest  of  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  provisions  from  a  starving  population,  may  be 
at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  Let  us  hope 
that  either  benevolent  feelings  towards  the  distress  which 
surrounds  them,  or  enlightened  views  of  their  own 
interest,  will  now  prompt  the  land-owners,  whose  in¬ 
terests  generally  accord  with  those  of  the  people,  to  exert 
themselves  in  procuring  employment  for  them  ;  and  thus 
to  convert  a  population,  which  is  a  disgrace  and  a  bur¬ 
then,  into  a  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 

Amongst  the  plans  now  in  operation,  I  have  already 
mentioned  public  works.  These,  on  a  more  extended 
and  liberal  scale,  would  certainly  be  the  speediest  and 
perhaps  the  best  temporary  means  of  affording  relief 
and  tranquillity,  and  thereby  restoring  confidence  to  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  surely  when  we  consider  how  greatly  Govern¬ 
ment  will  ultimately  gain  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  they  may  be  expected  to  act  with  a  liberal 
hand  in  aiding  her  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  Ireland,  that  her  land- 
owners,  being  generally  in  debt,  are  disabled,  by  the 


high  rates  of  interest  which  they  pay  on  loans  of  money, 
from  making  those  improvements  on  their  properties,  of 
which  a  great  part  of  the  land  in  that  country  stands  so 
much  in  need;  many  again  are  compelled  to  be  absentees, 
who  would  in  all  probability  return,  if  they  were  enabled, 
by  having  their  burthens  lightened,  to  live  on  their  own 
estates.  This  misfortune  may  be  converted  into  a 
benefit,  if  Government  will  lend  money  to  the  land- 
owners  at  4  per  cent,  (for  which  they  are  now  paying 
6  per  cent.,)  to  clear  off  their  present  incumbrances,  when 
much  of  this  capital  might  be  expected  to  be  employed  in 
manufactures.  Where  the  funds,  paying  only  3  per  cent, 
are  preferred  to  land  security  at  6  per  cent,  something 
must  be  wrong,  and  something  for  which  the  land-owners 
are  entitled  to  look  for  a  remedy.  Let  Government  then 
be  liberal,  and  lend  them  money  at  4  per  cent.  The 
revenue  of  the  sinking  fund  might  be  employed  by  them 
in  this  manner,  instead  of  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  which 
only  pay  3  per  cent.;  by  this  means,  so  long  as  they  hold 
these  mortgages,  they  will  of  course  be  making  a  greater 
progress  by  one-third  toward  the  object  of  that  fund, 
(the  paying  off  the  national  debt)  and  they  may  rest 
assured,  that  when  these  measures  shall  have  placed 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  improvement, 
monied  men  will  be  eager  to  take  the  mortgages  off  their 
hands. 

If,  as  is  admitted  by  all,  Ireland  is  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  her  population  in  as  great  a  degree  of  comfort 
as  the  people  of  England  enjoy,  and  they  are  not 
in  the  possession  of  those  comforts ;  and  if  the  evil 
be  not  in  the  way  of  effecting  its  own  cure;  if  the 
natural  advantages  which  Ireland  possesses  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  overcome  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  employment  and  improvement  of  her  popula- 
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tion ;  some  means  must  be  found  to  remove  them. 
Xi  capitalists  are  not  influenced  by  the  natural  advantages 

•  o 

ot  the  country  to  vest  their  money  in  Ireland,  some 
other  inducements  must  be  offered;  Government  might 
lend  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  buildings  and 
machinery  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  the  value, 
taking  these  as  their  only  security.  By  thus  taking  to 
themselves  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  buildings  and 
machinery,  they  would  give  a  confidence  which  must  be 
beneficial.  About  one-third  of  the  capital  employed  would 
be  paid  in  wages,  and  about  one-fifth  of  this  sum  would 
go  into  the  treasury  in  duties  on  articles  consumed  by 
the  people  employed ;  thus  would  the  money  so  lent, 
bring  in  a  revenue  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  Government,  if 
it  paid  no  interest  whatever. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  bounties,  and  what  were 
called  protecting  duties  on  Irish  commerce,  there  re¬ 
mains,  perhaps,  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  manufactures  in  Ireland,  nor  one  that  it  is  more 
important  to  remove,  than  the  combinations  amongst 
workmen  to  advance  the  price  of  labour.  Where 
liberal  wages  are  the  consequence  of  prosperity,  they 
are  unquestionably  not  only  an  individual  but  a 
national  benefit ;  but  where  they  are  the  result  of  com¬ 
binations  of  a  few  to  keep  the  many  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  their  advantages,  they  are  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  advancement  of  a  country.  We  find  in  the 
towns  in  Ireland  the  wages  of  common  labourers  about 
12d  per  day,  and  those  of  masons,  carpenters,  &c. 
about  3s.  In  the  inland  parts,  where  the  former  are 
8d  to  lOd,  the  latter  are  2s  to  2s  6d ;  thus  these  work¬ 
men  get  three  times  as  much  as  the  labourers,  whilst 

in  England  they  generally  obtain  but  50  to  70  per  cent 
more. 
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When  a  population  is  unemployed,  the  rates  of  wages 
will  naturally  be  low;  this,  however,  is  an  evil  which  would 
cure  itself  by  inviting  the  establishment  of  manufactures ; 
but  when  the  unjust  interference  of  the  few,  who  are 
already  employed,  prevents  the  bulk  of  the  people  from 
being  thus  relieved,  every  means  should  be  used  to 
suppress  it.  Important  as  is  the  entire  eradication  of 
this  evil,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  cannot  be  completely 
effected  until  the  great  mass  of  the  people  understand 
their  own  interests,  and  no  longer  sanction,  by  their 
approbation,  the  rules  and  regulations  which  operate 
so  powerfully  against  themselves. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  IRELAND  FOR  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  OF  MANUFACTORIES  —  AND  ON  JOINT 
STOCK  COMPANIES. 


Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  masons,  carpenters,  Sec.  in  Ireland,  a  substantial 
building,  fit  for  a  cotton  factory,  could  be  erected  there 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  expense  it  would  cost  in 
England;  and  cottages  built  of  mud,  rough-cast  outside, 
and  plaistered  within,  neatly  thatched,  containing  three 
apartments,  and  having  a  very  pleasing  appearance, 
besides  being  incomparably  superior  to  their  usual 
dwellings,  could  be  built  for  d?12  each,  which  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  that  the  comfortable  residence 
of  an  English  cottager  would  cost. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  Ireland  is  the  natural 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water-power,  which  may  be 
obtained  on  moderate  terms.  A  water-wheel  would  in 
general  cost  less  than  one-third  of  the  price  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  the  machinery  only  costing  the  same  as 
in  England,  vTe  may  reasonably  calculate  that  an  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Ireland  would  not  come  to  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  wdiat  one  of  similar  extent  would  cost  in 
England.  There  will  also  be  a  saving  in  the  price  of 
labour,  which  I  would  not  estimate  at  more  than  a 
quarter  less  than  is  paid  in  England ;  we  may,  indeed, 
get  the  labour  of  the  hand  very  low  in  Ireland,  but  I 
am  persuaded  it  will  be  found  cheaper  in  the  end,  to 
act  with  that  reasonable  liberality  towards  the  labourers 
which  will  induce  them  to  work  cheerfully,  and  give 
us  the  effect  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
I  make  no  allowance  for  want  of  skill  in  the  people ; 


thousands  of  them  are  yearly  emigrating  to  our  manu¬ 
factories  in  England,  and  we  have  no  complaints  of 
their  inability.  When  we  add  to  the  advantages  of 
water  power,  the  great  saving  in  wages  and  in  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  cottages,  we  cannot  estimate  them  at 
less  than  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed ; 
and  as  these  vast  sources  of  profit  are  now  lying 
dormant,  the  best  mode  of  their  development  must  be 
an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Amid  the  increasing  progress  of  wealth  in  this  country, 
it  is  of  vast  consequence  that  there  should  be  some  safe 
and  certain  security  for  the  investment  of  capital,  to 
many  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  either  land  or  money.  To  such  persons  the 
stocks  have  hitherto  offered  the  necessary  security,  but 
after  a  long  peace,  while  property  continues  to  accumu¬ 
late,  these  afford  but  a  diminished  rate  of  interest,  and 
will  soon  become  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  British 
capital  has  consequently  sought  for  better  employment 
in  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe  ;  but  happily  the 
attention  of  the  public  is  now  turned  to  works  of 
national  utility  and  improvement ;  hence  great  numbers 
of  joint-stock  companies  have  sprung  up,'  wdrich  seem  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  necessity  of  finding  employment 
for  the  superabundance  of  money  ;  in  truth,  they  are 
the  stocks,  the  funds  of  peace  ;  they  furnish  means  for 
the  beneficial  investment  of  those  funds  which  are  wasted 
in  time  of  war.  Here  the  property  they  represent  is  in 
existence  ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  destroyed. 

Not  only  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  also  the 
talents  and  energies  of  those  young  men,  for  whom 
war  was  an  employment,  are  lying  dormant ;  we  have 
but  to  call  these  into  action,  and  our  great  work  will 
be  completed,  and  wre  may  have  joint-stock  manufac- 


luring  companies  surpassing  individual  exertion.  If  this 
point  could  be  accomplished,  one  of  the  greatest  national 
advantages  which  has  perhaps  ever  been  contemplated 
will  be  effected. 

Such  a  manufacturing  company  might  be  established 
for  Ireland,  with  a  capital  sufficient  to  employ  20  or 
100  different  concerns.  I  should  prefer  the  greater 
number,  if  we  could  certainly  calculate  on  a  supply 
of  the  raw  material,  and  if  we  had  a  market  for  the 
manufactured  goods.  Each  of  these  establishments  should 
have  one  manager,  deriving  the  principal  part  of  his 
emolument  from  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern 
he  conducted ;  these  managers,  m  the  beginning,  must 
chiefly  be  procured  in  England;  they  should,  on  a 
particular  day,  make  up  their  accounts  for  the  year 
preceding,  and  the  different  rates  of  profit  would  indicate 
the  good  or  bad  management  of  the  concerns;  if  one 
manager’s  accounts  were  in  a  degree  (previously  fixed) 
below  the  average  of  the  others,  he  should  (unless  he 
could  show  some  good  cause  for  the  deficiency)  leave  his 
place ,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he,  whose  gams  were  in  a 
certain  ratio  above  the  rest,  should  possess  a  right  to  have 
a  second  concern  placed  under  his  care,  and  perhaps, 
m  some  cases,  a  third ;  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
vacancies  ought  to  be  filled  up  from  the  cleverest 
child i  en  m  charity-schools  connected  with  the  company, 
who  should  first  be  placed  in  subordinate  situations, 
and  afterwards  advanced  by  merit.  Those  in  the  very 
lowest  departments  should  not  be  excluded  from  this 
advancement,  so  that  any  child  who  has  entered  one  of 
these  schools  might  have  the  power  of  rising  by  his  own 
abilities  and  good  conduct  to  the  highest  situation  in 
the  company  s  concern,  and  would  possess  a  right  to 
be  put  forward  according  to  his  deserts.  There  would 
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be  no  difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  the  managers;  their 
profits  would  be  the  proofs  of  their  exertion  and  talent. 

The  business  of  the  directors  v/ould  be  very  simple ; 
they  would  only  have  to  examine,  compare,  and  decide 
upon  the  different  accounts  placed  before  them ;  they 
should  buy  the  raw  material  upon  some  regular  system, 
and  sell  the  manufactured  article  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  they  would  neither  have  much  judgment  to  exercise, 
nor  any  good  things  to  give  away  to  indolent  favour¬ 
ites.  A  joint-stock  company  wfith  such  arrangement, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  profit  to  those  concerned 
in  it,  and  would  be  found  to  possess  great  advantages 
for  the  moral  improvement  and  education  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  poor  may  be 
removed  from  their  present  abodes,  and  that  these 
may  be  deserted  or  destroyed  without  any  material 
loss ;  it  will  therefore  be  better  in  all  cases  to  take 
the  people  to  a  water-fall,  than  to  bring  a  manufactory 
to  the  people,  where  the  employed  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  are  mingled  together;  but  by  separating  the 
workers  of  a  factory  from  those  who  are  idle,  im¬ 
provement  in  their  habits  will  be  more  easily  and 
rapidly  effected. 
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OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

When  it  can  be  proved,  that  there  are  80  to  100 
millions  of  people  in  British  India,  who  wear  cotton — 
that  a  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  countries 
under  warmer  climates,  where  productions  and  pursuits 
are  varied,  is  the  most  natural,  and  may  be  expected  to 
be  the  most  extensive — that  sugar  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  extensive  articles  of  exchange  of  all 
foreign  productions — that  if  there  were  no  duty  on 
sugar,  a  native  of  India  would  be  able  to  procure  five 
pieces  of  calico,  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  while,  by  his 
own  hands,  he  could  make  only  one* — that  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  use  much  more  sugar,  if  the  price  were 
low,  and  they  had  employment — that  the  high  duty,  now 
paid  on  this  article  from  the  East  Indies,  precludes  the 
use  of  any  but  the  finest  qualities ; — it  might  seem  a 
loss  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  so  self-evident  a  pro¬ 
position  as  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  East  India 
sugar  would  be  productive  of  great  advantages  ;  but 
as  the  question  of  an  equalization  of  duties  has  alread}/' 
been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be 
proper  to  enter  into  the  subject. 

It  is  said,  the  reduction  of  duty  could  have  no  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  this 
country,  for,  as  long  as  we  have  a  surplus,  the  price  in 
the  English  market  must  be  regulated  by  the  price  in 
the  general  market  of  the  world ;  and  that  whether  East 
India  sugar  first  came  to  this  country,  or  went  to  the 
Continent  direct,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the 
consumer,  so  long  as  there  is.  a  surplus  of  production. 

*  See  Report  of  the  Liverpool  East  India  Association,  page  50. 
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It  is  also  argued,  that  the  East  Indians  may  send 
their  sugar  to  the  Continent  and  the  United  States ; — 
that  the  largest  export  from  the  East  Indies,  in  one 
year,  is  about  11,000  tons  ;  and  that  Bengal  at  present 
imports  more  sugar  from  China  and  Java  than  she  ex¬ 
ports  to  Europe. 

A  pamphlet  lately  published,  entitled,  “  East  India 
Sugar,  or  an  Inquiry  respecting  the  means  of  improving 
the  quality,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  Sugar  raised  by 
free  labour  in  the  East  Indies,”  clearly  proves,  that  very 
great  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
sugar,  and  that  the  cost  of  its  production  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  To  form,  therefore,  any  argument  on  the 
present  extent  of  the  sugar  trade  of  Bengal,  in  order 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  increased,  would  be  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  notorious  fact,  that,  by  the  aid  of  British 
skill  and  capital,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  British 
India  has  almost  superseded  its  production  in  any  other 
place.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  contend,  that 
because  Ireland  exports  a  small  quantity  of  manufactures, 
she  cannot  manufacture  for  exportation ;  and,  in  short, 
to  prove  that  her  population  are  now  in  misery,  from 
the  want  of  employment,  would,  on  that  position,  be 
proof  that  they  must  always  remain  so. 

When  we  know  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  commerce  is  the  want  of  articles  for  home 
consumption,  in  return  for  our  exports,  and  that 
we  are  taxed  with  a  bounty,  to  make  sugar  dear 
to  ourselves,  and  cheap  to  the  people  of  the  Continent, 
to  diminish  our  own  consumption  in  order  to  increase 
theirs,  and  thus  to  send  away  from  us  an  acknowledged 
benefit,  in  order  to  confer  it  on  our  neighbours  and  our 
rivals,  whose  wants,  whose  climate,  and  whose  pursuits 
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are  similar  to  our  own,  it  is  absurd  to  bring  forward 
the  state  of  things  produced  by  such  a  system  of  folly, 
as  any  proof  of  what  it  would  be  under  a  wiser  one. 

But  if  we  were  to  keep  out  of  view  these  obvious 
facts,  and  to  conclude  that  things  must  go  on  as  they  are, 
we  should  find  that  the  consumption  of  sugar, 

In  1699,  was  .  10,000  tons 

1701  to  1705  .  13,000  „ 

1771  to  1775  .  76,000  „ 

1786  to  1790 .  82,000  „ 

1814  to  1815  . 118,000  „ 

1816  to  1818 . 132,000  „ 

1819  to  1820  . 146,000  „ 

1823  &  1824  . 160,000  „ 

Our  import  from  the  West  India  colonies  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  the  year  1808,  (when  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished,)  been  nearly  stationary,  and  is  about  180,000 
tons,  the  surplus  for  exportation  being  about  20,000  tons. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  consumption 
for  the  last  nine  years  as  our  criterion,  we  shall  find  that 
it  rather  exceeds  10  per  cent,  in  three  years ;  and  if  it 
goes  on  at  the  same  rate,  there  will  be  very  little  left 
for  exportation  at  the  end  of  three  years  more.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  duty  were  reduced,  a  portion 
of  the  sugars  which  are  now  shipped  from  India  to 
other  parts  would  come  to  this  country,  and  we  might 
thus  have  an  increase  of  the  supply  in  twelve  or  eighteen 
months ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  sugar,  produced  by 
increased  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  change, 
could  be  in  use  in  this  country  in  much  less  than 
three  years ;  and  therefore  to  speak  of  the  surplus  ex¬ 
ported,  is  to  speak  of  a  circumstance  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  cease  to  exist  after  the  proposed 
plans  were  in  operation.  So  far  from  this  being  any 
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argument  against  the  measure,  it  furnishes  a  strong  one 
in  its  favour ;  for  if  we  do  not  mean  to  submit  to  pay 
the  West  Indians  a  monopoly  price  for  their  sugar,  we 
must  look  to  an  extended  cultivation  in  India,  for  our 
own  consumption,  even  if  we  did  not  anticipate  an 
increased  consumption  in  Ireland.  If  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  should  continue  to  increase  for  nine 
years  to  come,  as  fast  as  it  has  done  for  nine  years 
past,  (which  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect,)  the 
matter  may  be  reduced  to  a  rule-of-three  question.— 
If  the  consumption  of  sugar  has  increased  in  nine  years 
from  118,000  tons  to  160,000,  what  will  160.000  tons 
increase  to  in  nine  years  more?  We  shall  find  the 
consumption  at  that  time  to  be  about  217,000  tons.  Now, 
according  to  these  statements,  there  are  but  11,000  tons 
exported  from  India,  and  this  added  to  the  whole  import 

from  the  West  Indies,  will  make  191,000,  or  26,000  tons 

« 

short  of  a  sufficient  supply.  And  therefore,  if  the  in¬ 
creasing  comforts  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  checked 
by  an  enormous  monopoly  price  of  sugar,  we  must  look 
to  its  extended  cultivation  in  British  India. 

But  sugar  is  imported  from  China  into  Bengal. 
And  what  does  this  prove  ?  Are  the  soils  or  the  climate 
of  China  more  fit  for  the  growth  of  sugar  than  those  of 
Bengal  ?  This  has  not  been  advanced.  Are  the  people 
of  China  willing  to  work  for  less  wages  than  those  of 
Bengal?  The  contrary  is  proved  by  an  export  of 
manufactured  goods  from  Bengal  to  China.  The  land 
is  as  good,  and  the  wages  are  as  low ;  and  yet  Bengal 
imports  sugar  from  China.  What  is  this  but  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  statements  of  the  pamphlet  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  proof  that  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  Bengal  wants  improvement  ?  The  sugar  of 
Bengal  is  actually  imported  into  England,  though  it 
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pays  10s  per  cwt.  more  duty  than  that  from  the  West 
Indies,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  produced  cheaper 
in  Bengal  than  in  the  West  Indies.  Sugar  is  imported 
into  Bengal  from  China,  an  equally  clear  proof  that  it 
is  produced  cheaper  in  China  than  in  Bengal ;  and  are 
we  to  be  told,  that  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  Great  Britain 
to  be  excluded,  for  her  supplies  of  sugar,  from  every 
market  but  one,  and  that  one  the  very  dearest  of  all  ? 

The  advocates  of  this  state  of  things  tell  us,  we  may 
take  these  cheap  sugars  to  the  Continent,  and  sell  them 
there.  And  is  that  the  way  to  encourage  British  indus¬ 
try,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  British  people  ? 
The  sugar  of  India,  which  is  eaten  by  a  German  or  a 
French  manufacturer,  adds  just  as  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  poor  starving  Irishman,  as  the  labour  performed 
by  the  German  or  Frenchman  contributes  to  his 
emolument;  and  thus,  in  fact,  these  foreigners  get 
both,  and  the  poor  Irishman  remains  as  he  was.  But 
we  are  to  be  paid  for  this  sugar,  and  by  that  means 
procure  something  that  we  have  more  need  of.  Nay, 
if  they  on  the  Continent  have  more  need  of  the  sugar, 
and  we  have  more  need  of  something  they  can  pro¬ 
duce,  it  is  all  very  well,  and  the  system  of  free  trade 
says — let  the  exchange  take  place.  But  what  are  we 
doing  ?  We  force  to  the  Continent,  by  prohibitory 
duties  and  bounties,  the  sugar,  which,  if  supplied  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  would  be  consumed  at  home.  Suppose  we 
have  employed  an  Irishman  in  manufacturing  goods  for 
India,  and  allowed  him  to  sell  the  sugar  he  received  in 
return,  his  employment  would  be  gained  to  the  country. 
But  that  must  not  be.  This  sugar  is  to  go  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent;  it  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  West  India  monopoly. 
No ;  it  must  be  sent  away,  even  though  the  goods  we 
may  take  in  return  equally  interfere  with  some  produc- 
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tion  of  our  own  soil ;  and  it  may  be,  that  by  forcing 
this  sugar  to  the  Continent,  we  have  forced  as  much 
flax  into  England  as  just  supersedes  the  labour  of 
another  Irishman,  who  was  before  employed  in  growing 
the  latter  article.  The  Irish  people  will  have  gained 
nothing  by  this  effort  to  bring  trade  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  to  drive  it  away,  while  foreigners 
have  the  whole  advantage  of  employment.  Things  may 
go  on  in  this  unnatural  way  for  a  while,  but  we  shall  soon 
find,  that  instead  of  sending  us  the  flax,  the  foreigner 
will  meet  us  in  some  foreign  market  with  his  linens 
ready  made,  and  in  the  end,  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  as  they  consume  the  sugar  of  India,  they  will 
also  supply  them  with  goods  in  exchange. 

This  will  appear  no  very  speculative  view  of  the  case, 
if  we  consider  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  the  French 
manufactures  are  extending.  The  consumption  of  cot¬ 
ton  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  principally  in  France, 
in  1822,  was  about  300,000  bales,  in  1823,  266,000, 
in  1824,  360,000  bales.  The  amount  of  cotton  manu¬ 
factured  in  France  is  now  about  75,000,000lbs,  which 
is  principally  consumed  at  home ;  but  if  the  manufac¬ 
ture  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  done  for  many  years 
past,  we  shall  find  her  rivalling  us  in  foreign  markets. 
Shall  we  then  refuse  the  India  trade  to  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  it  to  F ranee  ? 

No  one  will  deny  the  fact,  that  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  our  trade  is  the  want  of  a  market  for 
our  returns ;  and  that,  if  we  have  more  trade,  the 
people  must  have  more  comforts.  Who,  then,  in  their 
senses,  would  tax  these  comforts,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  too  dear  for  the  people,  and  cheapen  them  to 
foreigners,  in  order  that  their  comforts  and  their  trade 
may  be  extended?  Were  this  system  examined  and 


understood,  what  Englishman  or  Irishman  would  vote 
for  it?  We  might,  indeed,  expect  it  to  be  supported 
by  Frenchmen,  by  Germans,  or  by  Dutchmen,  but 
surely  never  by  Britons. 

It  has  been  asked,  “  If  we  establish  manufactures  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  labour,  may  not 
these,  in  their  turn,  be  superseded  by  the  still  lower  rate 
of  wages  in  India  ?”  By  others  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
people  of  India  are  divided  into  castes,  and  that  if  we 
take  away  employment  from  the  manufacturers,  they  will 
not  till  the  soil,  and  will  be  involved  in  great  distress. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  I  reply,  that  if,  when 
a  market  for  their  agricultural  produce  is  refused,  they 
do  not  manufacture  by  machinery,  there  is  very  little 
prospect  of  their  doing  so  when  an  extended  market  is 
opened  for  that  produce.  W e  have  some  security,  in  the 
general  predilection  of  mankind  for  agricultural  employ¬ 
ments,  and  more  in  the  probability  that  few  would  be 
disposed  to  work  in  confined  factories  under  so  hot  a 
climate,  except  from  absolute  necessity.  Then  with  respect 
to  the  second  objection;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  commerce  will,  by  degrees,  destroy  castes  and 
other  superstitious  customs,  with  their  attendant  evils;  and 
what  method  is  so  likely  to  effect  this,  as  to  make  these 
superstitions  inconvenient  ?  Besides, it  will  not  be  seriously 
proposed  that  we  should  reject  this  means  of  relief  to  the 
Irish,  and  still  leave  them  in  misery,  rather  than  disturb 
the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos. 

Again,  it  will  be  said,  this  proposition  involves  two 
very  delicate  and  difficult  questions ;  and  so  I  admit  it 
does — its  effect  on  the  East  and  West  Indian  population. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  mean  to  treat  it  at  some 
length,  under  a  separate  head ;  but  of  both  I  may  say, 
that  the  more  difficult  and  delicate  they  are,  the  more 
they  need  investigation  and  inquiry.  We  must  either 
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pursue  some  plan  concerning  them,  or  leave  every  thing 
to  chance :  if  we  have  any  plan,  it  must  be  either  the 
result  of  investigation,  or  of  mere  notions  founded  on 
ignorance ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  question,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  which  of  these  we  ought  to  adopt. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  were  greatly  increased,  they  would  still  be 
mostly  manufactured  in  England.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  Cotton  trade  of  England  is  at  present 
increasing  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population, 
that  a  large  emigration  is  required  to  carry  it  on, 
and  the  trade  itself  is  going  over  to  the  north  of 
Ireland;  if,  therefore,  the  influx  of  trade  into  Great 
Britain  were  increased,  it  seems  probable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  that  increase  must  go  to  Ireland,  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  which,  such  as  water¬ 
power,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  if  there  were  no 
obstacles  in  the  way ;  and  if  such  obstacles  do  exist, 
they  ought  to  be  investigated,  and,  if  possible,  removed. 

It  has  likewise  been  asserted,  that  Ireland  wants 
capital:  on  this  subject,  I  will  quote  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  Mercantile  Advertiser  : 

“  It  is  very  often  said,  that  Ireland  has  not  capital 
for  carrying  on  to  advantage  this  or  the  other  manufac¬ 
ture  or  object ;  from  this  sentiment,  we  are  inclined  to 
dissent,  and  the  ground  upon  which  we  shall  dispute  its 
correctness  is  what  we  apprehend  to  be  very  generally 
admitted  as  the  barometer,  which  shows  the  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  money,  namely,  the  price  of  the  Public  Funds 
—the  price  of  Stocks. 

66  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Public  Funds  in  Ireland, 
a  few  years  since,  yielded  a  smaller  interest  to  those  who 
invested  their  money  in  them  than  the  British  Funds 
did ;  that  is,  the  F  unds  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest 
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sold  higher  in  Dublin  than  in  London ;  and  therefore  it 
was,  that  in  order  to  assimilate  their  rates,  or,  as  we  shall 
say,  to  absorb  the  superfluous  or  unemployed  capital  in 

t 

Ireland,  the  minister  procured  an  act  of  Parliament,  to 
be  passed  to  provide  for  the  transmission  of  British  stock 
into  the  Irish  market,  and  we  find,  that  under  this  law, 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  £5, 77^,392  IQs  *]d,  has  been 
transmitted  accordingly.1’  t 

To  the  above  I  may  add,  that  British  stock  still  con¬ 
tinues,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  be  thus  transmitted 
to  Ireland,  whilst  no  new  debt  is  creating,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Sinking  Fund  are 
daily  making  purchases ;  the  Irish  people  are  also  buyers 
of  stock.  Thus  is  Irish  capital  continually  flowing  into 
England,  to  increase  her  commerce  and  manufactures, 
whilst  far  more  profitable  means  of  employing  it  remain 
neglected  at  home. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  doubts  of  the  security 
of  property,  either  invested  in  land  or  manufactures,  is 
the  cause  of  this  anomaly,  which  must  have  arisen  from 
some  neglect  or  mismanagement,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  Government  to  find  a  remedy. 

Is  security  to  be  given  by  an  increased  military  force  ? 
No ;  commerce  will  never  flourish  under  such  security. 
Is  it  by  an  improved  administration  of  justice  ?  I 
would  ask,  what  is  to  secure  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  while  the  people  are  so  degraded  as  to  have  very 
little  part  in  the  public  voice,  and  where  the  numbers  of 
the  higher  classes  are  so  few,  that  the  acts  of  men  in 
power  cannot  have  the  wholesome  control  of  public 
opinion  ?  The  evil  is  so  deeply  seated,  it  cannot  be  cured 
at  once,  or  by  any  one  measure.  Employment,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice,  must  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  security  will  follow. 


ON  THE  WEST  INDIA  QUESTION. 


With  the  present  West  Indian  system  are  connected 
evils  of  immense  magnitude.  1st,  The  injustice  and 
inhumanity  of  holding  700,000  of  our  fellow-beings  in  a 
state  of  degrading  bondage.  2nd,  The  direct  pecuniary 
expense  which  is  incurred  by  the  nation  in  upholding  the 
system.  And  3rd,  what  is  infinitely  more  injurious  than 
this  expense,  the  great  national  advantages  which  we 
sacrifice,  by  excluding  ourselves  from  an  intercourse 
with  great  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  slave-grown  sugar. 

The  first  point  is  so  fully  recognized  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  Order  in 
Council  for  Trinidad,  that  any  further  notice  of  it  would 
be  superfluous ;  I  shall  therefore  only  say,  that  all  which 
was  stated  in  the  well-known  pamphlet  entitled  “  Negro 
Slavery ,”  has  been  fully  confirmed  in  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion,  by  R.  Rickell,  a  clergyman,  who  resided  for  years 
in  J amaica ;  and  to  that  work  I  would  refer  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  last  point,  it  has  not  in  general 
been  questioned,  whether  an  unrestricted  commerce  with 
our  dominions  in  India  would  give  employment  and 
comfort  to  the  suffering  population  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
question  has  uniformly  been — How  would  this  affect  the 
West  India  trade  ? 

To  go  into  the  second  point,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
state,  that  the  bounty  or  protection  to  the  West  Indians 
is  of  two  sorts  : 

1st,  A  bounty  on  all  the  surplus  sugar  exported  to  a 
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foreign  market  in  a  refined  state,  which  is  equal  to  6s  * 
per  cwt.  more  than  is  paid  on  importation,  and  which 
raises  the  price  of  all  British  Plantation  sugar  in  the 
home-market  about  6s  per  cwt. 

2nd,  A  protecting  duty  of  10s  per  cwt.  on  all  sugar 
the  produce  of  British  India,  more  than  is  paid  on 
West  India  sugar. 

1  he  quantity  of  middling  and  inferior  sugar  brought 
into  the  English  market,  and  which  composes  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  home-market  ;  and  therefore  the  price  of  this 
kind  of  sugar  is  governed  by  the  general  market  of 
Europe,  being  however  raised  6s  per  cwt.  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  bounty. 

As  the  supply  of  fine  sugar  falls  short  of  the  demand, 
the  price  which  is  obtained  for  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  Continental  prices  ;  hence  the  importers  of  fine  East 
India  sugar  can  afford  to  pay  10s  per  cwt.  more  duty 
than  is  paid  on  that  from  the  West  Indies,  which  it  is 
evident  they  could  not  afford  upon  the  lower  qualities, 
where  the  price  is  only  raised  6s  per  cwt.  by  the  bounty. 

If  we  consider  that  the  entire  quantity  of  sugar  annu¬ 
ally  imported,  say  180,000  tons,  is  raised  in  price  6s 
per  cwt.  by  the  bounty,  and  that  the  fine  sugar,  which 
may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  that  quantity, 
is  advanced  at  least  4s  per  cwt.  more,  by  the  effect  of  the 
prohibitory  duty  of  10s  per  cwt. ;  the  effect  of  these 
together  will  cost  the  country  about  <£1,200,000  per 
annum  ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  expense  of  sup¬ 
porting  armies  and  establishments  in  the  West  Indies, 
principally  incurred  to  keep  the  slaves  in  subjection, 


*  This  point  is  now  admitted  by  the  West  Indians  ;  see  Note  11,  p.  42. 
of  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
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we  shall  find  that  the  whole  amount  annually  paid  by 
the  British  nation  for  the  support  of  slavery,  is  little 
short  of  two  millions  sterling. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
slavery  is  really  a  benefit  to  the  poor  Africans  in  our 
West  India  colonies,  and  that  holding  them  in  that 
state  is  of  great  advantage  to  a  few  thousand  planters, 
and  it  will  even  then  be  thought  that  two  millions 
a-year  is  a  large  sacrifice  to  be  making  for  the  support 
of  these  two  classes  of  men  in  prosperity,  whilst  a 
large  portion  of  our  own  population,  who  are  obliged 
to  contribute  to  the  expense,  are  living  in  wretched¬ 
ness  and  want :  in  such  a  case,  justice  should  be  done 
between  the  parties;  the  one  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
to  keep  the  other  in  affluence ;  and  in  a  question 
between  the  tw'o,  the  few  should  give  way  to  the 
many.  But  what  will  be  said  when  we  turn  from 
this  imaginary  case  to  the  real  one,  and  find  that,  in 
order  to  keep  700,000  of  our  fellow-beings  sunk  in  a 
state  of  miserable  servitude  and  degradation,  in  wdiich 
they  are  considered  as  property,  and  treated  as  brutes, 
(and  that  not  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  masters 
in  circumstances  of  wealth  or  independence,  but  of 
acknowledged  distress,)  the  country  is  actually  paying 
this  two  millions  a  year  ! 

The  protecting  duty  has  little  influence  on  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  home-market,  except  upon  the  finer 
qualities,  (this  is  admitted  by  Marryatt,  one  of  the 
ablest  West  India  writers  ;)  and  the  removal  of  it  would 
consequently  produce  little  injury  to  the  interests  of 
the  West  Indians,  while  6i  the  growth  of  their  sugar  so 
u  much  exceeds  the  home-consumption  of  the  mother 
ce  country,  as  to  render  them  dependant  on  the  European 
“market.”  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  enormous 
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sacrifices  we  are  now  making  are  thought  insufficient, 
and  that  it  is  desired  that  East  India  sug;ar  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  home  market, — not  for  any  present 
benefit,  but  in  the  hope  of  a  time  when  the  comforts  of 
our  people  will  be  abridged,  and  the  consumption  of 
sugar  checked  by  a  high  monopoly  price.  But  the 
West  Indians  will  surely  see  the  extravagance  of  this 
proposition,  and  cease  to  pursue  this  advantage  which 
they  have  never  enjoy ed,  and  to  which  the  country 
will  never  submit. 

If  the  protecting  duty  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
bounty  remained,  it  would  then  also  be  a  bounty  on  the 
growth  of  sugar  in  the  East,  and,  as  stated  before, 
would  produce  little  effect  in  the  home-market ;  but 
this  system  of  taxing  ourselves  to  give  trade  to  foreigners, 
is  so  absurd,  that  .its  continuance  cannot  be  contemplated. 

On  what  grounds  are  we  paying  this  bounty  to  the 
West  Indians?  Either  their  necessities  are  such  as  to 
require  it,  or  they  are  not.  If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
it  is  just  so  much  money  thrown  away  ;  but  if  they  are 
such  as  to  require  it — if  they  are  undersold — if  they 
cannot  afford  to  meet  their  neighbours  in  the  market 
— it  must  be,  that  those  neighbours  have  adopted  a 
better  system,  which  it  is  quite  time  for  them  to  follow. 
Let  them  imitate  the  system  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  colonies  in  the  milder  treatment  of  their  slaves,  in 
allowing  them  more  time  for  their  own  use,  and  in  the 
laws  which  enable  them  to  purchase  their  emancipation 
by  a  day  at  a  time :  thus  would  free  labourers  be  created 
as  they  are  in  those  colonies,  and  their  expenses  would 
be  reduced. 

But  they  will  say,  “  These  colonies  are  allowed  to  im¬ 
port  slaves  from  Africa,  and  we  are  not.*’  And,  is  that 
the  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  labourers  ?  No,  surely 
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If  they  want  to  learn  how  to  get  cheap  labourers,  they 
should  seek  for  information  where  they  are  produced 
the  cheapest — they  should  seek  it  in  Africa,  the  export¬ 
ing  country,  and  not  in  the  Brazils  and  Cuba,  the  im¬ 
porting  countries  ;  they  would  find  that  there  was  no 
natural  reason  why  America  should  not  produce  men 
as  cheaply  as  Africa ;  they  may  look  too  at  Ireland, 
and  they  will  be  readily  convinced,  that  if  men  are 
left  to  themselves,  even  when  their  food  is  of  the 
very  lowest  description,  they  will  increase  fast  enough. 
The  Brazils  and  Cuba  import  calicoes  as  well  as 
slaves,  and  they  might  as  well  look  to  these  places  for 
a  cheap  mode  of  producing  the  former  as  the  latter. — • 
Let  them  look  at  Hayti,  at  the  free  coloured  people 
in  our  own  Islands,  at  the  slaves  on  many  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  in  them,  and  at  the  United  States;  they  will 
discover  that  free  blacks  in  all  these  cases  increase 
rapidly  ;  and  that  slaves  would  increase  as  fast  as  free 
men,  if  they  did  not  suiter  from  ill-treatment  of  some 
kind.  Bad  systems  are  expensive,  and  they  will,  of  course, 
cease  when  the  price  of  produce  will  not  support  them. 
The  cultivation  of  produce  for  exportation  became 
unprofitable  in  the  Bahama  islands,  and  the  slaves  in¬ 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  that  while  the  laws  permitted, 
they  were  exported  to  other  colonies.  Here,  again,  is 
information  how  to  produce  cheap  labourers. 

If  tile  West  India  trade  is  ever  to  be  established  on  a 
solid  foundation,  it  will  only  become  so  by  the  economy 
and  good  management  resulting  from  the  removal  of 
bounties  and  protections,  and  the  allowance  of  a  free 
competition  of  better  systems.  If  the  abolition  of  the 
slavery  of  the  West  Indies  is  ever  to  take  place,  it  must 
be  effected  by  ceasing  to  support  it  by  bounties  and 
protections,  and  leaving  those  causes  in  full  operation 
which  have  occasioned  its  extinction  in  all  other  countries. 
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A  bounty  on  any  one  article  of  agricultural  produce 
necessarily  encourages  the  growth  of  that  article,  by 
which,  for  want  of  a  change,  the  soil  will  become  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  thus  we  constantly  hear  of  the  exhaustion  of 
West  India  soils,  a  self-evident  proof  that  something  in 
the  cultivation  must  be  wrong.*  Many  beneficial  changes 
in  the  cultivation  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  removal 
of  the  bounty  on  West  India  produce  ;  we  should  then 
hear  no  more  of  sugar  being  grown  at  a  loss,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  bounty  ;  and  of  corn  at  the  same  time  being 
bought  at  a  high  price  as  food  for  the  slaves.f  If 
this  bounty,  which  now  causes  all  the  sugar  of  our 
colonies  to  be  brought  to  England,  were  removed, 
the  colonists  would  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  free 
trade  granted  to  them  about  two  years  ago,  but  from 
which,  owing  to  the  bounty,  little  benefit  has  yet  been 
derived.  Economy  and  good  management  would  then 
take  the  place  of  a  wasteful  system,  and  the  slaves,  who 
now  decrease,  either  from  neglect  or  ill-treatment,  at  the 
rate  of  2|  per  cent,  in  three  years,  as  appears  by  the  census 
from  181 7  to  1820,  (the  last  I  have  seen,)  might  increase, 
as  we  have  many  instances  of  their  doing,  at  the  rate  of 
2J  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  this  alone  would  prove  an 
indemnity  for  the  bounty,  even  if  those  in  whose  behalf 
it  is  paid,  really  put  it  into  their  pockets,  which  is  not  the 
case.  It  is,  on  these  grounds,  I  trust,  made  evident,  that 
the  W est  Indians  may  put  themselves  in  a  better  situation 
without  the  bounty,  than  they  now  enjoy  with  it ;  and  the 
country  would  save  £1,200,000  a  year  by  the  change. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact  that  we  continue  to  pay 
a  bounty  to  the  West  India  planters,  which  has  been  one 
means  of  enabling  them  to  reside  in  England,  and  thereby 

*  See  Relief  for  West  Indian  Distress,  p.  20- — 25. 

+  Ibid  p.  16 — 20. 
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to  neglect  their  concerns,  whilst  the  tremendous  powers 
they  possess  have  been  delegated  to  others,  and  a  com¬ 
parative  destruction  of  their  property  in  human  beings, 
which,  when  the  present  decrease  is  added  to  what 
might  be  the  increase,  nearly  amounts  to  3^  per  cent, 
annually,  has  been  taking  place,  which  alone  almost 
counterbalances  the  whole  of  the  bounty. 

We  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  deterioration 
of  property  was  not  in  the  West  Indies,  but  at  Man¬ 
chester  ;  that  a  portion  of  the  manufacturers  were  living 
in  London,  and  leaving  to  others  the  management  of 
their  business;  that  they  received  a  bounty  on  their 
manufactures,  but  that,  on  an  average,  this  w’as  absorbed 
in  a  destruction  of  about  3i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
goods,  which  would  not  have  taken  place  under  proper 
superinten dance ;  and  lastly,  that  the  article  destroyed 
wras  not  mankind,  but  pieces  of  calico :  I  ask,  is  it 
possible  that  such  a  system  could  go  on  for  a  single 
session  after  it  was  understood  ?  And  if  it  could  not, 
where  the  subject  of  it  was  inanimate  merchandise, 
surely,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  for  the  honour 
of  our  country,  we  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  continue 
when  the  victims  of  neglect  or  ill-treatment  are  our 
fellow  men ! 

The  continued  support  of  such  a  system  can  only  he 
accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  an  idea  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  sugar  would  be  injurious  to  the 
slaves,  while  the  very  reverse  may  be  shown  to  be  the 
fact ;  and  the  mistake  appears  to  have  arisen  from  not 
considering  the  difference  between  a  free  man  and  a 
slave.  An  increased  price  of  goods,  and  an  increased 
demand  for  labour,  enable  the  free  man  to  obtain  higher 
wages,  to  live  better,  and  to  work  or  not,  just  as  he 
pleases  ; — a  diminished  demand  for  labour  tends  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  employment,  and  consequently,  of  his  usual 
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means  of  subsistence.  An  increased  price  of  goods,  and 
an  increased  demand  for  labour,  compel  the  slave  to  work 
harder  at  tne  will  of  another,  for  which  he  receives  no 
wages; — a  diminished  demand  for  labour  lessens  his 
drudgery,  and  he  enjoys  the  leisure  thus  afforded, 
which,  if  he  could  be  profitably  worked,  would  never 
have  fallen  to  his  lot ;  his  master  is  then  compelled  to 
exercise  economy  and  judicious  management,  the  first 
step  to  which,  is  the  better  treatment  of  the  slave ;  it 
will  thus  appear,  that  when  his  value  is  diminished,  he 
is  progressively  rising  towards  freedom. 

That  a  system,  which  destroys  the  lives  of  the  slaves, 
and  requires  large  sums  to  be  annually  paid  for  replacing 
them,  must  be  expensive,  and  can  only  be  supported  by 
high  prices  of  produce,  seems  so  self-evident  as  to 
require  no  proof;  that  it  must  be  gradually  amelio¬ 
rated,  as  tne  price  of  the  article  declines,  is  equally 
evident.  Thus  we  find  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
slave  system  is  most  severe,  because  most  profitable, 
towards  the  south,  and  becomes  more  mild  towards  the 
north,  where  the  profits  are  less  ;*  and  still  further 
north,  from  the  competition  of  free  labour,  slavery  is 
extinguished.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  but  wherever  this  extinction  has  taken  place,  it 
has  been  preceded  by  a  low  value  of  slaves,  and  low 
rates  of  wages ;  f  and  we  consequently  find,  that  on  the 
least  productive  soils,  where  economical  management 

o 

has  become  necessary,  the  treatment  is  mild,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  slaves,  as 
in  the  Bahamas  ;J  whilst  on  the  contrary,  in  Demerara, 

*  See  Effects  of  High  and  Eow  Prices  on  the  Condition  of  Slaves,  page 

14,  15. 

*}*  Ibid,  page  8. 

+  See  Stephen’s  Delineation  of  Slavery. 
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where  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  and  the  slave  system  most 
profitable,  the  treatment  is  severe,  and  the  numbers 
rapidly  diminish. 

I  will  now  suppose  that  the  country  is  willing  to  pay 
to  the  West  Indians  the  amount  of  this  gratuitous 
bounty ;  and  if  so,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it 
should  be  known  that  those  enormous  sums  are 
turned  to  somebody's  advantage.  How  much  better 
than  the  present  system  would  it  be,  to'  pay  the 
same  sum  directly  to  the  planter,  as  a  regular  annuity, 
according;  to  the  number  of  his  slaves,  ascertained 
by  the  latest  registry  returns.  He  would  then  have 
a  permanent  income,  entirely  separate  from  his  property  ; 
he  would  no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  growing 
any  particular  article,  in  order  to  participate  in  a  bounty  \ 
he  might  sell  his  annuity  at  such  a  price  as  would,  in 
fact,  pay  off  his  debts,  unless  they  were  very  heavy 
indeed ;  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  manage  the  culture 
of  his  estates  as  he  pleased ;  he  would  be  relieved  from 
the  expensive  and  injurious  trammels  of  a  mortgage, 
and  the  markets  of  the  world  would  be  open  for  the  sale 
of  his  sugar  and  other  productions.  The  country  would 
just  stand  where  it  now  does,  as  to  actual  payment,  and 
it  would  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  incalculable  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  free  trade. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  nation  would  not  agree 
to  such  an  arrangement  as  the  granting  a  permanent 
annuity  of  £1,200,000  per  annum.  To  which  I  answer, 
it  does  really  submit  to  it  at  present,  in  the  worst  possible 
shape,  for  much  of  it  is  absolutely  thrown  away —we  pay 
the  money — but  nobody  is  benefited  by  it !  Let  it  then  no 
longer  be  squandered  without  inquiry  ;  let  it  be  deter¬ 
mined  wThat  amount  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  then- — 
let  that  be  given  in  the  best  way. 
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The  vast  importance  of  this  subject  demands  diligent 
investigation  and  inquiry ;  66  And  when  it  is  considered, 
“  that  the  sacrifices  we  are  now  making  to  perpetuate 
i(  slavery  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
e(  entire  redemption  of  all  the  slaves  at  the  earliest  period 
they  could  be  prepared  for  freedom  ;  who  can  enter- 
“  tain  any  doubt,  that  if  the  subject  was  properly 
“  investigated,  and  the  interests  and  claims  of  the 
u  planters,  and  those  of  their  oppressed  slaves,  fairly 
“  taken  into  consideration,  a  plan  might  be  devised  and 
“  adopted  which  would  prove  greatly  beneficial  alike  to 
“  planters,  to  the  slaves,  and  to  the  country  at  large 
and  that  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  may  be 
given  to  Ireland,  not  merely  without  injury,  but  with 
great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  West  Indians; 
and  also,  that  the  unrestricted  commerce  of  the  world 
would  afford  ample  employment  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  raise  them  to  at  least  the  same  degree  of  comfort 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England. 
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CONCLUSION. 

If  our  commerce  were  incapable  of  being  extended 
beyond  its  present  limits,  we  could  only  contemplate  the 
invention  of  machinery  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that 
could  have  afflicted  Ireland.  Machinery  has,  however, 
been  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  our  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates,  who  seem  formerly 
to  have  possessed  important  advantages  over  us. 
They  produced  many  things  which  we  were  desirous 
to  obtain,  though  we  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for 
them  ;  they  could  then  manufacture  for  themselves  as  well 
or  better  than  we  could  do  for  them,  and  the  metals 
were  almost  our  only  medium  of  exchange.  Let  us  then 
remove  from  the  freedom  of  trade  the  absurd  restrictions 
which  have  been  previously  noticed ;  for  injurious  as 
they  have  at  all  times  been  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  country,  her  well-being  and  security  at  the 
present  time  imperiously  call  for  their  abrogation. 
This*  measure  would  convert  what  is  now  one  cause 
of  the  miseries  of  Ireland  into  her  greatest  benefit, 
and  render  her  population  a  most  powerful  instrument  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind ;  it  is,  moreover,  one 
great  means  of  raising  the  slaves  in  our  West  India 
Colonies  to  freedom ;  and  of  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  West  India  planters,  and  raising  them  from  slave¬ 
holders  to  land-owners  ; — from  being  poor  oppressors  of 
their  fellow-creatures  to  independent  lords  of  the  soil. 
It  is,  as  has  been  shown,  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  and  of 
strengthening  our  connexion  with  them ;  and  would 
inevitably  destroy,  by  the  free  competition  of  a 
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better  system,  that  disgraceful  traffic  which  has 
barbarized  the  African  coast,  and  prevented  our  inter¬ 
course  with  the  more  civilized  interior.  With  respect  to 
the  population  of  Ireland,  there  is  not  one  man  too  many 
for  the  great  work  they  have  to  perform ;  nay,  if  they 
were  double  their  present  number,  an  unrestricted  trade 
would  find  them  all  employment.  We  are  bound  by 
obligations  which  no  one  will  deny,  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  we  possess  for  the  good  of  mankind :  and 
whatever  our  professions  of  religion  may  be,  we  should 
virtually  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events,  if  we  suffer  the  distressed  Irish  population  to 
remain  inactive  and  unemployed,  whilst  they  might  be 
made  a  source  of  strength  and  power  to  the 
country,  and  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  AND  CIVILIZATION  OF  MANKIND. 
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